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U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


THE NAVY’S SKYROCKET. Shown here in an artist’s drawing, the Skyrocket is a jet- and rocket-powered research plane. 


Its designers hope it will travel at a speed greater than that of sound. 


Tests will soon be made. 


United States Air Foree 


Congress to Decide Whether We Have Enough Speedy, Long-range Planes 
To Strike Quickly and Decisively at the Enemy if America Is Attacked 


NE of the big questions that Con- 

gress will take up when it begins 
its regular session next month is, 
“How big an Air Force should this 
nation maintain?” American air 
power has been drastically reduced 
since the war. Many authorities feel 
that the reduction has been too great 
—that the United States is not ade- 
quately prepared, in case of attack, to 
strike powerfully and quickly against 
an enemy. 

Major Alexander de Seversky, a 
writer and aircraft engineer who, dur- 
ing World War II, kept urging the 
United States government to put more 
emphasis upon air power, is again 
expressing alarm over what he con- 
siders to be our present lack of pre- 
paredness. Many other aviation ex- 
perts are equally concerned. 

How great, actually, is American 
air strength today? To what extent, 
if any, should our sky power be 
expanded? 

Before one discusses such questions, 
two facts should be clearly understood. 
First, the United States does not in- 
“tend to go to war and does not expect 
an attack in the near future. Second, 
our country is committed to the sup- 
port of the United Nations and earn- 
estly hopes that this organization may 
become strong enough to put down ag- 
gression and preserve peace. 

Nevertheless, while our country does 
hot expect a conflict, everyone agrees 
that war is not out of the question. 
At present the United Nations has 
no armed forces at its command. Until 





NOTICE 


The next issue of The American 
Observer will appear after the 
Christmas holidays and will be 
dated January 5, 1948. We wish 
all our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 











it does build up a “police force” to 
preserve world order, we must rely 
mainly upon our own military power 
for defense. 

This additional point must be kept 
in mind. If or when war comes it 
will probably be launched suddenly— 
with long-range giant bombers, jet- 
propelled planes, rockets, atomic 
bombs, deadly disease germs. If 
some nation should make such an at- 
tack against us, are we prepared to 
launch an immediate counterattack 
with overwhelming force? 

If the answer is “yes,” we are as 
safe as any country can be in this 
uncertain world. If it is “no,” we 
are in real danger, despite our un- 
paralleled wealth, our vast resources, 
and our mechanical, scientific, and in- 


If the answer is “no,” 
improve our defenses 


ventive genius. 
we need to 
quickly. 

Everyone knows, of course, that in 
case war should be forced upon us, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force would 
all play vital roles. But this article 
is concerned only with the nation’s air 
power. 

At the wartime peak the Army Air 
Force was operating 80,000 planes and 
had about 2,400,000 men. Since that 
time large numbers of the planes have 
been discarded and several thousand 
have been put in storage. The Air 
Force, which is now a separate branch 
of the military service, equal in rank 
with the Army and the Navy, at pres- 
ent has in operation only about 3,500 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Voice of America 
Program Debate 


Many Urge Expansion of State 
Department Broadcasts 
to Other Nations 


HE “Voice of America” radio pro- 

grams, which are broadcast by the 
U. S. State Department to foreign 
lands, have been a source of contro- 
versy for many months, Last summer 
Congress refused to grant as much 
money for these broadcasts as was 
requested by State Department of: 
ficials. 

Since then, however, many of the 
nation’s legislators have been abroad 
and have returned with the conviction 
that the “Voice of America” is pitifully 
weak and must be strengthened if 
we want successfully to combat the 
propaganda put out by other nations. 
This subject, therefore, is certain to 
be debated soon by Congress. 

Before the recent war, the idea of 
using public money to tell people in 
foreign countries about life in the 
United States had never been seriously 
considered. After we entered the con- 
flict, though, we found that Germany 
and Japan were sending anti-American 
propaganda by radio to neutral coun- 
tries, and even to our own soldiers in 
the fighting areas. The government 
countered by broadcasting news and 
entertainment overseas. 

At the close of the war, the “Voice 
of America” was transferred from a 
war agency to the Department of 
State. Administration officials fe], it 
was necessary to continue the program, 
in order to make people in foygign, 
countries understand what we were, 
doing to promote peace and pregper~ 

(Concluded on page 6) 








By Walter E. Myer 


IVE. weeks ago an appeal was made 

in this column for generous contribu- 
tions to people of other lands who were 
in great need. We suggested that our 
readers reduce their spending for Christ- 
mas presents to relatives and friends 
and send packages to relieve actual 
suffering. 

Many’teachers and students have writ- 
ten to tell us of their gifts. In hundreds 
of schools money was contributed by 
students for a class fund, which was 
used to send packages through the or- 
ganization CARE. It often happened 
that the money was earned by the stu- 
dents, so that the gifts represented their 
own giving and their own sacrifice. 

It has increased our faith in humanity 
and in the goodness of human nature 
to read the letters which have come to 
us. It is a real inspiration to know 
that so many young people are ready 
and willing to make sacrifices for needy 
people who live across the seas—people 
whom they have never seen. 


Every sacrifice you may have made 
would seem worth while, however, if 
you could read letters from Greece, 
Italy, France, Austria and other af- 
flicted countries. I have just read, for 
example, a letter from a man in Greece, 
saying that a CARE package which had 
reached him recently had saved his 
child’s life. 

The child was sick and there was little 
hope for recovery. Then came the 
CARE package, with food which could 
not have been obtained otherwise. The 
child was sustained, and was soon get- 
ting well. Thousands of such letters 
are coming these days from Europe. 

Your generosity at this time has been 
a fitting observation of the Christmas 
festival. It has been a commendable 
demonstration of the Christmas spirit. 
Don’t forget, though, that the need of 
help will be as great in the weeks and 
months ahead as it has been up to now. 
The giving you have done should be but . 
a beginning, for the Christmas spirit 


should know no sea- 

son. One who is in- 

spired to live help- 

fully and generously 

would do well to 

keep that impulse . 

alive throughout the Walter E. Myer 
year. Christmas is but a reminder of: 
what we may do and be in all the days, 
and seasons. 

Many American schools are arranging 
for year-around assistance to selected 
schools in European countries. For ex- 
ample, a high school in the United States, 
may “adopt” some particular schoo} in, 
Greece, Italy, France, Austria, er some, 
other country. Gifts of food, clothing or. 
school supplies may be sent to the 
adopted school from time to time, and 
there may be correspondence between, 
the students of the two schools, 

If you are interested in, such a plan, 
you may obtain information from the, 
Embassy, in Washington, D. C., of the, 
nation concerned. 
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ACME 


WORLD’S LARGEST LAND-BASED BOMBER. The B-36, with a wingspan of 230 feet and powered by six 28-cylinder 
engines, can fly non-stop to any inhabited region in the world and return. Airmen urge that we increase production of these planes. 


U.S. Air Force 


(Concluded from page 1) 


first-rate combat planes. It has about 
320,000 men. 

In addition, there are several thou- 
sand planes under Navy control, of 
which about 1,500 are first-class com- 
bat craft. 

In all, therefore, we have about 
5,000 military planes of highest quality 
in regular use today. Carl Spaatz, 
Commanding General of the Air Force, 
says that his organization alone should 
have almost 7,000 first-line planes in 
operation, plus a large reserve. 

Even more important than the num- 
ber of planes held today by our nation, 
or any nation, is the rate of aircraft 
production. Military planes wear out 
or become outmoded rapidly, and their 
places must be taken by later models. 
Air experts say that the great B-29 
bombers, which were used so success- 
fully against Japan, are becoming out- 
moded and need to be replaced with 
the larger B-36’s. 


Technicians Needed 


Furthermore, unless our aircraft in- 
dustry is kept busy and prosperous 
year after year, the quality of our 
planes may suffer, Technicians will 
be forced to move to other lines of 
work. Money will not be available to 
purchase the best inventive talents 
and materials for plane-building. 

Last spring, Army officials said that 
the aircraft industry, in order to re- 
main in good condition, needs to pro- 
duce 3,000 or more military planes a 
year. More recently General Spaatz 
asked that the Air Force alone be al- 
lowed to purchase 3,200 planes annu- 
ally. But the entire yearly produc- 
tion of military aircraft in the United 
States is now only about 1,700. 

Certain observers believe that even 
our military officials have set aviation 
goals too low. They argue as follows: 
“At the wartime peak in 1944, Amer- 
ican factories turned out 96,000 planes. 
While no one thinks we should pro- 
duce as many in peacetime as in war, 
the drop in production has been en- 
tirely too great. 

“Russia, at the end of the war, was 


able to produce 44,000 planes a year, 
and she is probably building a great 
many more than we are now. While 
Russia is not thought to have as many 
planes in storage as we do, she is re- 
ported to have more in actual opera- 
tion. The Soviet leaders are working 
hard to build a fleet of heavy bombers 
—a type of aircraft which they have 
lacked. 

“While a larger plane-building pror 
gram would be costly, it would not 
compare in expense with the loss of 
a war. Even though thousands of 
planes would have to be scrapped each 
year in exchange for newer and better 
models, the protection gained would be 
worth the money spent. 


Want the “Best’’ 


“So long as there remains the dan- 
ger of war, the United States dares not 
be content with having the world’s 
‘second best’ air force. Only the best 
—the most modern—can win.” 

Many newspapers and public leaders 
are alarmed because, in their opinions, 
our nation’s present plane-building 
program is too small. They warn the 
people to see to it that we have proper 
air strength. The following. editorial 
is typical of this point of view: 

New York Herald Tribune: “It is 
unbelievable that the nation which had 
the mightiest air force two or three 
years ago now ranks about third, that 
the nation which developed the atomic 
bomb and thereby made air power all- 
important, now ignores the facts of 
air life. 

“A jet plane brings Philadelphia 
within seven minutes and ten seconds 
of New York .. . The first research 
rocket plane, the XS-1, is built to fly 
at 1,700 miles an hour . . . But short- 
sightedness and penny-pinching in the 
wrong places still cuts in half the 
Air Force program.” 

Despite appeals such as this for a 
greatly strengthened air force, many 
Americans are opposed to the spend- 
ing of increased amounts of money on 
any of our military services. They put 
forth the following arguments: 

“Naturally every American wants 
to be properly protected against the 
danger of foreign attack upon his 
country. ‘ There is, nevertheless, a 
limit to the armament burden our 
nation can bear. The military forces 


are now costing the nation about 10 
billion dollars a year. The payment 
of this sum of money, plus more than 
22 billion dollars for other govern- 
mental expenses, places a great finan- 
cial strain on the American people. 

“Unless our tax and debt burden 
in this country is lightened, the na- 
tion’s business may suffer and depres- 
sion may overtake us. It would do 
us little good to have a powerful Air 
Force if the country goes bankrupt 
trying to pay for it and all the other 
necessary expenses of the federal 
government.” 

Members of Congress, earlier this 
year, listened to the arguments pro 
and con on this subject, and the ma- 
jority of them decided to grant money 
for only about 1,700 military planes 
during the present bookkeeping year. 
They were impressed with the need 
for cutting government expenses as 
much as possible. The debate is not 
over, though, and ‘both sides of the 
controversy will make their voices 
heard during the coming session of 
the legislative body. 

Aviation research is considered 
highly important both by Congress 
and by military authorities, but there 
is also disagreement over the amount 
that should be spent on it. Shortly 
after the war, the Army Air Force 
worked out a five-year scientific re- 
search program, calling for the ex- 
penditure of about 272 million dollars 
a year. President Truman, though, 
asked Congress to grant only 147 mil- 


HARRIS @ EWING 


AIR FORCE yo mong 


lion dollars for Air Forces research 
during the bookkeeping year begin- 
ning last July 1. Congress granted 
a little more than 145 million. Most 
military aviation authorities do not 
believe that sum to be enough to in- 
sure our keeping pace with other na- 
tions in plane and air-weapon research, 
Nevertheless, Congress did recog- 
nize the growing importance of avia- 
tion to our national defense by placing 
the Air Force on an equal basis with 
the Army and Navy. Under the mili- 
tary unification set-up, each of these 
three services has its own Secretary, 
and they work together in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. The 
Secretary of the Department of the 
Air Force is W. Stuart Symington. 
Various government agencies are 
making careful studies of America’s 
air power needs. For example, the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, 


headed by Thomas Finletter, has been , 
gathering information from the na- | 


tion’s highest military officials. Con: 
gress will undoubtedly study carefully 
that Commission’s report when the 


lawmakers take up this problem early 


in the next session. 





Your Vocabulary 


In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 7, 
column 4, for the correct answers. 


1. The conference ended in a stale- 
mate (stale’mate). (a) compromise 
(b) deadlock (c) fight (d) debate. 


2. A sonorous (sé-nor’rus) voice is: 
(a) weak (b) shrill (c) loud and full 
(d) unpleasant and harsh. 


8. The man’s interests were pro- 
vincial (pré-vin’shall). (a) limitless 
(b) varied (c) narrow and limited (d) 
intellectual and cultural. 


4. Did the prisoner show any con- 
trition (kon-trish’un) ? (a) fear (b) 
regret (c) hatred (d) intelligence. 


5. The new drug was efficacious (ef- 
i-kay’shus). (a) effective (b) danger- 
ous (c) powerful (d) overrated. 


6. The girl’s manner made her of- 
ficious (6fish’us). (a) efficient (b) 
meddlesome (c) courteous (d) pleas- 
ing. 

7. The rancor (rang’ker) in his 
voice was evident to his associates. 
(a) resentment (b) sincerity (c) in- 
sincerity (d) prejudice. 


8. Most of them tried to hide their’ 


consternation (kon/’stir-ni-shun). (a) 
hostility (b) disgust (c) fear (d)> 
amusement, 


U. Ss. AIR FORCE 


W. Stuart Symington (left) is Secretary of the U. S. 


Force, and Carl Spaatz is its Commanding General 
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| THE field of interior decoration is 

a difficult one to enter, but it is 
a rewarding one to persons who suc- 
ceed in it. Success depends upon a 
number of factors. Artistic ability 
and imagination are, of course, essen- 
tial. Business sense and the ability to 
get along with people are equally im- 


f portant. 


An individual who has these talents 
and the necessary background will 
probably find a broad field in which 
to work. He may design the interiors 
of homes—large and small. He may 
plan the decoration for hotels, res- 
taurants, churches, public buildings, 
schools, railroad cars, and offices. Or 
the interior decorator may specialize 
in arranging window displays or in 
planning movie and stage sets. 

The high school student seriously 
interested in this field should take free 
hand and mechanical drawing, geom- 
etry, and any available courses in 
business practice. If it is possible for 
him to do so, he will profit by having 
at least two years of college work plus 
a year or more in a school where he 
can specialize in interior decoration. 
In college he should concentrate on 
history of art and applied art, eco- 
nomics, and courses of a cultural na- 
ture. His work at a_ professional 
school will be in technical subjects 
related to the field. 

Trade schools and some apprentice- 
ships are open to persons who cannot 
go to college, and they offer a good 
means of getting a start. Those who 
choose this route, though, will find it 
necessary to add to their background 
through study outside of working 
hours. 

Here is a brief glance at the work 
of an interior decorator: When he is 


called upon to do a job, he consults 
his client to see what his tastes are, 
what purpose the room or building is 
to serve, what colors are wanted, and 
what style the interior is to be—for 
example whether it is to be modern, 
early American, or French Renais- 
sance, 

The client may not have his ideas 
well crystallized, and the decorator 
must go along with him, presenting 





AN INTERIOR Decorator must study art 


sketches, color samples, and materials 
so that the person for whom the 
work is being done is satisfied at 
each step. Then, after all details have 
been agreed upon, the decorator must 
select the materials and estimate the 
cost (usually, he must stay within a 
budget). As a final step, the deco- 
rator supervises the actual doing of 
the job. 

Even though the prospective in- 
terior decorator has received an exten- 
sive educational background and looks 


Tomorrow's Careers - - Interior Decoration 


forward to work such as that de- 
scribed above, he will probably find 
that he must start at the bottom of 
the ladder when he goes into his first 
job. He may even have to start in a 
sales position, or in some other place 
that seems unrelated to the work he 
really wants to do. He should re- 
member, though, that he can learn a 
great deal in these jobs about people 
and about the mechanics of the busi- 
ness world. If he is to go ahead, this 
knowledge is as essential as is his art 
training. 

Salaries for the interior decorator, 
as in any of the art fields, vary. A be- 
ginner will not earn much in his first 
job. His final salary will depend upon 
his ability, on whether he works in a 
large or small city, and on numerous 
other factors. Recent estimates show 
that salaries of experienced decorators 
range from $2,000 to $40,000 a year. 

Students interested in this field 
should secure additional information 
from colleges, and from professional 
and trade schools in their vicinities. 


By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 





Only $1.50 oft of every $100 the 
average American spends each year 
goes to the support of churches and 
private welfare organizations, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. 





Children living in the wilds of Can- 
ada’s northern territories will soon 
receive instruction in a variety of 
subjects by radio. Recordings relat- 
ing to historical events, legends, and 
well-known books will be broadcast 
from the Canadian Army radio sta- 
tion on the Mackenzie River. 








Letters From Our Readers 








An article in this paper comparing 
communism with democracy said, “Here 
we have free elections.” Perhaps the 
writer forgot that in several states the 
right to vote is still hindered by the poll 
tax. This tax, I believe, is unjust and 
undemocratic and should be eliminated. 


LEROY W. HOWELL, 
Newport News, Virginia. 


* * * 


The youth of today are taught not 
to be prejudiced against other races, but 
still adults cling to laws which prevent 
certain races from living where they 
want to, from getting certain jobs, and 
from going to some schools. This is a 
poor example of democracy to people in 
other countries. America is called “The 
Land of Opportunity,” but we are not 
living up to our name in our present 


attitudes, 
DORIS GUNDERSEN, 
Neshkoro, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


I am interested in the welfare of the 
Navajo Indians who live on reservations 
m Arizona and New Mexico. The gov- 
ernment took away their flocks as a 

' Conservation measure, but did not give 
them anything in return by which they 
could earn a livelihood, We should now 
sist that the government set up irriga- 
tion projects and help the Indians start 
their own industries, so that they can 

ome self-supporting. This problem is 
Teceiving too little attention. 


RODNEY W. PAGH, 
Luck, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


one wonder if Robert De Voe realizes 
at foreign nations came to the rescue 
of America, when she was but a young 
nation, by lending us large sums of 


money? 
FLORENCE MADSEN, 
Yakima, Washington, 


In answer to Robert De Voe of Du- 
buque, Iowa, I should like to say this: 
It is not a question of temporarily re- 
linquishing certain items so that we can 
help Europe rebuild; but rather it is a 
question of giving aid to Europe to avoid 
a third world war more terrible than 
the two previous ones. 


DEAN TITUS, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


In a letter to this column, Robert E. 
De Voe said, “Our forefathers built a 
new world by themselves, and Europe 
should rebuild by itself.” Mr. De Voe 
should remember that conditions in Eu- 
rope now differ greatly from those in 
America after the Revolution. Our coun- 
try was not ravaged by war; we did not 
have millions of starving people to feed; 
we DID have a free country, remote from 
the tides of political conflict. Do not 
these factors make a difference, Mr. De 


Voe? 
SHEILA GOLDSTEIN, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
* * * 


As a result of the recent investigations 
of communism, a great deal of unreason- 
ing fear has begun to endanger our 

















American way of life. I think that we 
can best combat communism by trying 
to understand completely the meaning of 
democracy, and by then translating our 
beliefs into action. 


SUSANNE TAUB, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


* * * 


Our school, which was named after 
Utrecht in Holland, has adopted a Dutch 
boy. We give dances and undertake 
similar projects to make money for his 
living expenses and education fees. He 
is very happy about it, and we are even 
happier. I thought your readers would 
like to know what we are doing along 


this line. 
ANGELO TOMMASINI, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


* * * 


I think we should not only lend money 
to war-torn countries for their industries, 
but we should also help the people build 
schools and raise educational standards. 
I earnestly believe that if Europeans are 
educated to understand what democracy 
and communism really mean, they will 
undoubtedly choose democracy, regard- 
less of living conditions. I am also con- 
vinced that we should not reduce taxes 
at home as long as we are engaged in 
aad large sums of money for foreign 
aid. 


JERRY MAIN, 
Bucklin, Missouri. 


x +2 


I believe that crime stories in movies 
and over the radio promote crime among 
young people. I also think that the main 
cause of crime is illustrated in Willard 
Motley’s novel, “Knock on Any Door.” 
This k tells how a child who grew 
up in the slums of a large city became 
a murderer because of society’s neglect. 


CARROLL E. USHER, 
Rowan, Iowa. 

















JOHNSON 





Tune In! 


HE following radio programs are 

recommended for students of cur- 
rent affairs. They have been selected 
from the list of programs prepared 
every month by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee of the U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The time given for each broadcast 
is Eastern Standard. 




















Monday 


Liberty Road (American School of 
the Air); 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., CBS. 
Dramatizations of the rights of man. 

Cavalcade of America; 8:00 to 8:30 
p.m., NBC. Dramatic stories from 
American history. 


Tuesday 


Youth Asks the Government; 8:00 to 
8:15 p.m., ABC. Students in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ask questions of govern- 
ment officials. 

America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air; 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., ABC. Discus- 
sion of both sides of important cur- 
rent issues by experts, followed by 
questions from the audience. 

American Forum of the Air; 10:00 
to 10:30 p.m., MBS. Current prob- 
lems discussed by well-known author- 
ities. 

Wednesday 

The March of Science (American 
School of the Air) ; 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., 
CBS. Dramatic stories show how re- 
cent inventions affect our lives. 


Thursday 


Mr. President; 10:00 to 10:30 p.m., 
ABC. Incidents in the lives of Ameri- 
can Presidents are dramatized. Name 
of the President is not revealed until 
the end of the program. 


Friday 


Opinion Please (American School of 
the Air); 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., CBS. 
Background facts about current prob- 
lems, followed by student discussion. 

Meet the Press; 10:00 to 10:30 p.m., 
MBS. News reporters interview some 
person prominent in the news. 


Sunday 


World Security Workshop; 12:30 to 
1:00 p.m., ABC. United Nations dele- 
gates discuss the most important UN. 
news of the week. 

America United; 1:00 to 1:30 p.m., 
NBC. Representatives of labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture discuss prob- 
lems facing America today. 

University of Chicago Round Table; 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m., NBC. Professors 
and other experts discuss current 
issues. 

People’s Platform; 1:00 to 1:30 
p.m., CBS. Issues discussed by speak- 
ers who stress opposing views but try 
to reach a common meeting ground. 
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The Story of the Week 


Hopping the Atlantic 


During the first half of 1947, more 
than 80,000 trans-Atlantic air pas- 
sengers landed in New York or took 
off from that city. About three- 
fourths of these were carried by the 
airliners of three American compa- 
nies. Six foreign firms carried the oth- 
ers. The use of airplanes for travel 
across the ocean is growing rapidly. 

It was in 1927, only 20 years ago, 
that Charles A. Lindbergh became a 
world hero because of his  trans- 
Atlantic hop in a small plane, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


More About France 


Robert Schuman, after taking over 
the premiership of France a _ short 
time ago, lost no time in dealing 
forcefully with the crisis which had 
practically paralyzed his country. He 
asked parliament to give him power 
to check crippling strikes and to re- 
store order in France. He also mo- 
bilized troops to take action against 
rioters and other groups engaged in 
violent, illegal acts. 

Whether Premier Schuman will con- 
tinue to hold majority support of the 
French Assembly is a big question as 
these lines are writ- 
ten. His own party, 
the Popular Repub- 
lican, and the So- 
cialists are stand- 
ing behind him for 
the time being. The 
Communist mem- 
bers of the Assem- 
bly are bitterly op- 
posed to him, and 
so are most of the 
followers of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, The dislike of these 
two groups for the present govern- 
ment is surpassed only by their dis- 
like for each other. 

Will the middle parties—Popular 
Republican and Socialtist—be able to 
stay in power? If so, can they make 
any real progress in solving France’s 
critical problems? If they lose con- 
trol of the government, will they be 
succeeded by the extreme radicals 
(Communists) or the extreme con- 
servatives (de Gaullists)? Is there 
danger that the conflicting groups 
will become embroiled in civil war? 
These are questions being widely 
asked as we go to press. 


Modern Whaling 


The picturesque whaling industry is 
being revived in several parts of the 
world. This month the Japanese 
whaling fleet is sailing for the cold 
waters of the Antarctic in its second 
expedition since the war. In western 
Canada plans are being made to hunt 
whales in the North Pacific. Russian 
whalers, who visited South Polar 
waters last year for the first time 
since 1820, may return there again. 

The price of nearly all whale prod- 
ucts is now high. Last year the Japa- 
nese brought back more than 12,000 
tons of whale oil and 11 tons of vita- 
min A and D oil, most of which was 
sold to the United States. The main 
object of the Japanese expedition is, 
however, to provide food for Japanese 
tables. Although whale meat has never 
been widely accepted in America, the 
people of Japan seem to like it. 
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20TH CENTURY-FOX 


“GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT,” a new movie starring Gregory Peck, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, and John Garfield, takes a strong stand against racial prejudice 


Modern whaling is no longer the 
dangerous business it was when hardy 
seamen in rowboats speared the whales 
with hand-thrown harpoons. Today 
the hunting is done by a small steam- 
ship or trawler armed with a harpoon 
gun. The heavy harpoon buries itself 
in the whale and an explosive charge 
kills the giant mammal at once. The 
carcass is hauled to a “factory ship” 
where the whale is cut up and the 
meat and oil are stored. 


Palestine Prepares 


The five-country commission set up 
by the UN General Assembly to carry 
out the partition of Palestine into 
separate Arab and Jewish states is 
now readying itself for its duties in 
the Holy Land. The commission has 
the job of taking over the management 


. of Palestine as British troops are with- 


drawn, and of helping the new states 
to become organized. The British 
control must end by August 1, 1948, 
and independent states are to be es- 
tablished not later than October 1. 
The commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama, and the Philip- 
pines, has a hard task ahead of it. 
The Arabs declare that they will never 
recognize the UN decision to divide 
Palestine into two separate lands. 
There has been widespread rioting 
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throughout Palestine and the Middle 
East, and many Arabs, both in Pales- 
tine and in neighboring Arab coun- 
tries, are calling for a “holy war’ to 
oppose the division of the country. 

Some observers believe that a likely 
source of future trouble may be the 
enforcement of the UN decision. The 
plan approved by the General Assem- 
bly does not provide for the use of 
outside troops. Great Britain has 
said many times that she will not 
use -her troops to carry out a decision 
that is not acceptable to both Arabs 
and Jews. 

It is the hope of the UN to have 
both Arabs and Jews keep order within 
their own states. However, the re- 
fusal of the Arabs to accept the UN 
decision may seriously complicate 
matters, 


Film on Prejudice 


“Gentleman’s Agreement” is a movie 
about prejudice against Jews in this 
country. Gregory Peck, a magazine 
writer, is assigned to do a series of 
articles on anti-Semitic feeling. Posing 
as a Jew to get a first-hand approach 
to his subject, he runs head on into 
prejudice that he never dreamed 
existed. 

He is turned down by certain col- 
leges with a Jewish quota, finds out 
that some summer resorts are not 
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open to Jews, and suffers shocks that 
threaten to crack up his private life. 
Through a skillful story the argument 
is presented that it is up to decent, 
intelligent people, who know better 
but are too often indifferent to the 
problem, to check the spread of anti. 
Semitic feeling. 

Dorothy McGuire is outstanding as 
the hero’s fiancee, while John Garfield 
gives a good performance as Peck’s 
Jewish friend. Adapted from a best- 
selling novel by Laura Hobson, the 
film strikes a smashing blow at re 
ligious intolerance. 


High School Polls 


Reports have been received by THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER of public opinion 
polls conducted among students in 
two high schools—the Deming High 
School, Deming, New Mexico, and the 
Porterville High School, Porterville, 
California. Here are the questions 
which were asked in the poll at Dem- 
ing High School, and the answers: 


1. Do you think the veto power of 
the United Nations should be abol- 
ished? 

Yes—34%, No—40%, Undecided—26%,. 

2. Do you think the United Nations 
will keep world peace? 

Yes—31%, No—42%, Undecided—27%. 

38. Do you think Russia and the 
United States can settle their prob- 
lems peacefully ? 

Yes—39%, No—37%, Undecided—24%. 

The poll at Porterville High School 
dealt with three important national 
problems. Here are the student reac- 
tions to these issues: 

1. Do you think voluntary food con- 
servation will be effective? 
Yes—39%, No—57%, Undecided—4%. 

2. Do you think rationing would be 
wise at this time? 

Yes—43%, No—55%, Undecided—2%. 

3. If we were rationed, do you think 
we would have sufficient food? 
Yes—68%, No—26%, Undecided—6%. 


Big Events of Year 


The United Press has already 
selected the following as the 10 
biggest news stories of 1947: 

(1) The high cost of living. Poli- 
ticians say that this will be one of 
the most important political issues in 
the coming Presidential campaign. 


DRAWING BY CRAIG 


The large vessel carries planes to spot whales from the air, and smaller boats to harpoom 


After the whale is taken aboard through the stern entry (left), the oil is extracted 
and usable parts of the carcass are stored in the hold. ‘ 
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ALMOST OUT OF SIGHT. The chart shows the rise and fall in living costs since 


the beginning of the First World War. 


Figures for the chart were supplied by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


(2) The friction between Russia and 
the United States. 

(3) The Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
which was passed by Congress last 
summer. 

(4) The investigation by the Senate 
War Investigating Committee of war 
contracts, involving Howard Hughes 
and General Bennett Meyers. 

(5) The Texas City disaster, caused 
by an exploding ship in the harbor 
which nearly destroyed the Texas 
town. 

(6) Princess Elizabeth’s romance 
and wedding to Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten. 

(7) The partition of India into two 
states, Pakistan and the Dominion of 
India. 

(8) The numerous airplane crashes 
in this country and abroad. 

(9) The question of Palestine and 
its partition. 

(10) The ever-popular World Series 
between the best teams in the Ameri- 
can and National Baseball Leagues. 


Trade with Russia 


Discussion has taken place over a 
question raised by Harold Stassen, a 
Republican aspirant for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Stassen criticized a state- 
ment by President Truman in which 
the President said he saw no reason 
to interfere with Soviet purchases of 
American goods. Taking issue with 
the President’s stand, Stassen asked 
Truman to end the shipment of cer- 
tain goods to Russia. Those who sup- 
port Stassen argue in this way: 

“The agricultural and industrial 
machinery which is now being sent 
to the Soviet Union is badly needed 
by the countries of western Europe 
which, unlike Russia, have cooperated 
with us in furthering the Marshall 
Plan. This machinery will, indirectly 
at least, help build up a Communist 
war machine which may someday 
threaten our existence, 

“The situation compares to that be- 
fore World War II when we shipped 
scrap iron to Japan. Later this iron 
went into guns that were used against 
American soldiers. By trading with 
Russia we are weakening our world 
position.” 

Those who favor the continuance 
of trade with Russia have this to say: 
“Russia’s purchases—made with cash 
through private companies—have been 
almost entirely of farm and industrial 
machinery which she needs to rebuild 
the country after the terrible destruc- 


tion of the war. Nothing of military 
significance is being sold the Soviet 
Union. 

“In return Russia is selling us furs, 
badly needed machinery for removing 
lint from cotton, and manganese and 
chrome ore. Both of these ores are 
scarce and are among the strategic 
materials that we are stockpiling for 
national defense. 

“Furthermore, our total trade with 
the Russians is very small. It totaled 
about $113,000,000 for the first nine 
months of 1947—less than one per 
cent of our export trade.” 

This question is expected to be de- 
bated in Congress at its next regular 
session, 


Italian Disturbances 


As in France, the political situation 
in Italy continues to be seriously dis- 
turbed by strikes and demonstrations. 
Rioting has taken place in many scat- 
tered areas, and Milan, Italy’s second 
largest city, has been the scene of a 
brief general strike. 

Most of the disturbances are caused 
by Communists who are desperately 
trying to get control of the govern- 
ment. Their policy seems to be to 
stir up as much trouble as possible 
in the belief that the people of Italy 
will finally lose faith in their govern- 
ment’s ability to keep order. ‘Then 
the Communists might be able to take 
over the control of the country. 

By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, American troops—barring un- 
foreseen circumstances—will have left 
Italy. The Italian peace treaty re- 


quired that they leave the country 
by December 14. Some observers feel 
that the Communists may intensify 








their demonstratidns as soon as the 
last U. S. troops have left. 

Premier de Gasperi is taking a firm 
stand against the Communists in the 
attempt to keep them out of power. 
At the same time, his government is 
striving to improve the miserable liv- 
ing conditions of the Italian people. 


First Americans 


President Truman recently an- 
nounced that the Navajo Indians are 
in desperate need of help. He said 
that many of them will be cold and 
hungry this winter unless the United 
States government increases’ the 
amount of aid it is giving them. 

There are now about 60,000 Navajos. 
Most of them live in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Their land is very dry. Lit- 
tle of it is suitable for crops, and even 
the grass for livestock is scarce. There- 
fore it is difficult for the growing 
Navajo tribe to make a living. To 
make matters worse, these Indians do 
not have adequate schools, and so not 
many of them are prepared to seek 
good jobs outside their reservation. 

A bill now being considered by Con- 
gress would provide for irrigation 
projects, improvement of schools, and 
expansion of medical service in the 
Navajo territory. 

The Navajos are the nation’s largest 
Indian tribe. Next to them, in size, 
rank the Cherokees and the Sioux. 
In all, there are about 400,000 Indians 
in the United States, 


Kramer vs. Riggs 


Late this month amateur tennis 
champion Jack Kramer, who recently 
turned professional, will meet pro 
champion Bobby Riggs in the first of 
a series of matches that will take them 
to the largest cities in this country 
as well as to South Africa and South 
America. Kramer, the hero of Amer- 
ica’s last two Davis Cup matches with 
Australia, will now receive a salary 
of $50,000 a year for playing tennis. 

Sports fans will follow these matches 
with interest, for Kramer and Riggs 
last met in a singles match in 1941. 
Since that time each has blazed a name 
for himself in the tennis world. Al- 
though the younger Kramer has at- 
tracted more headlines of late, Riggs 
has built up a solid reputation for 
steady, consistent play. A year ago, 
on an extended tour, Riggs beat red- 
headed Don Budge, a former cham- 
pion, the majority of the times they 
met. 

The first match between Kramer 
and Riggs will take place in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the day 
after Christmas. Both Kramer and 





PHOTOS BY ACME 


BOBBY RIGGS (left) and Jack Kramer will soon tour the country, giving exhibi- 
tion tennis matches to determine which is the better player 


Riggs learned their tennis on the 
courts around Ics Angeles. When they 
met in amateur competition, Riggs 
won most of their matches, but Kramer 
has greatly improved since that time. 





Pronunciations 
Alcide de Gasperi—ail-ché’di dé gis’- 
pér-i 
Navajo—nav’ah-ho 
Pauker—pou’ker (ou as in out) 
Trincomalee—tring’kuh-muh-l®’ 
de Seversky—dé sa-vér’ské 











By Clay Coss 




















N doing my usual daily newspaper 
reading, I came across an editorial 
on the subject of the high cost of 
living. The writer of the editorial 
was explaining why he thought the 
nation was in its present predicament. 
He placed part of the blame on Presi- 
dent Truman, giving these reasons: 

“The President, when he lifted gov- 
ernment wage controls after the war, 
took the first step 
toward defeating 
price control. If 
the government is 
going to tell em- 
ployers what prices 
to charge for their 
products, it must 
control wages so 
that workers will 
not make unreason- 
able demands of 
their employers. 
Thus, the President was wrong in lift- 
ing wage controls at the same time 
that he tried to continue price regu- 
lation.” 

After making this criticism of Mr. 
Truman, the editorial then praised 
him for his present efforts to restore, 
at least partly, both price and wage 
controls, 

“The President,” according to the 
editorial, “now sees his mistake, and 
he is showing his statesmanship by 
asking for a limited amount of: price 
and wage regulation in the attempt 
to check the ever higher cost of living. 
Unfortunately, however, many Repub- 
licans, as well as some Democrats, are 
not supporting his recommendation.” 

Now this editor may be entirely 
wrong in the views he expresses. His 
criticisms of Truman may be unjusti- 
fied, and his praise of the President’s 
latest price-wage-control ideas may be 
misguided. I am not expressing any 
opinion on these points. 

The fact I want to stress is that 
this editorial is at least independent. 
Obviously, the newspaper in which it 
appears does not blindly follow one 
political party or the other. It criti- 
cizes and praises the leaders of both, 
depending upon the stand they take 
with respect to each particular prob- 
lem and issue. 

Many newspapers are independent 
and unbiased, but others are not. 
A person who wants to think impar- 
tially and clearly about public ques- 
tions must, therefore, choose his news- 
paper carefully. The paper which al- 
ways supports some particular politi- 
cal party, or economic group, or na- 
tion on every issue which comes up, 
does not contribute to straight or fair 
thinking. It is simply impossible for 
any party or group to be right all 
the time. 
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THIS CARTOONIST thinks Uncle Sam is losing the propaganda 


‘Voice of America 


(Concluded from. page 1) 


ity, and to give them a picture of life 
in the United States. President Tru- 
man, and Secretary of State Marshall 
felt this was particularly important 
in areas where the press and radio are 
government-controlled. 

In spite of arguments put forward 
by administration spokesmen, numer- 
ous congressmen opposed the “Voice 
of America” broadcasts and other for- 
eign information programs sponsored 
by the government. When the time 
came to vote on appropriations for 
these programs, Congress approved 
only about one-third the amount the 
President had requested. 

Before we examine the arguments 
for and against these State Depart- 
ment activities, let us see how the 
projects ‘are conducted. 


Many Languages 


The “Voice of America” is sent by 
short-wave from radio stations set up 
by the government at different places 
in the United States. Before the ap- 
propriations were cut, the broadcasts 
were sent in 26 languages to all parts 
of the world. Now, they go only to 
eastern Europe (including Russia), 
and to Korea and China—areas in 
which our government thinks it is 
most important for us to build up good 
will. The programs include news, 
plays, music, features, and discussions 
of world affairs. 

The State Department, as a part of 
its informational work, also maintains 
American libraries in more than 50 
leading foreign cities. The libraries 
have publications that tell about life 
in the United States. 

The Department also sends abroad 
factual movies that explain how we 
live’ and work. No new films have 
been made since the appropriations 
were cut last summer, but those which 
were on hand are still being shown. 

Another part of the information 
program is the exchange of students 
and teachers between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

One of the most striking of these 
projects, though, is the publication of 
a beautifully illustrated monthly mag- 
azine, Amerika, which is sold in Rus- 
sia. Amerika, according to reports, 
has been very popular in the Soviet 
Union. Although the number of cop- 
ies that’ can be sold each month is 
limited, the magazine is said to have 
been read in all parts of that country. 

Opinion is divided on how success- 
ful these programs have been in win- 
ning friends for the United States. 
Persons who have been in other coun- 
tries and have seen the results at 
first hand claim that the projects have 
done much to explain our point of 


view to foreign peoples. They are 
almost unanimous in urging that the 
programs be strengthened. 

These observers support their claims 
by pointing to the number of letters 
received from listeners who have heard 
the “Voice of America” in foreign 
countries. In 1946, for example, more 
than 60,000 letters came in from peo- 
ple in Europe, Latin America, and the 
Far East. During the first four 
months of 1947 almost 80,000 such 
letters were received. The libraries, 
too, have been popular, these observers 
say, and the factual films have been 
shown to enthusiastic audiences. 

Leaders who think the “Voice of 
America,” in particular, has helped us 
abroad point to specific times when 
the program has been able to correct 
misinformation given out by other 
countries. For instance, last year 
when a surplus crop of potatoes was 
destroyed in the United States, Rus- 


sian broadcasters told hungry Euro-, 


peans that we were burning food while 
they starved. The “Voice of America” 
explained to its listeners that the crop 
had been offered to Europe, but that 
the governments wanted wheat, be- 
cause wheat is less expensive to ship. 

Here is another instance, it is said, 
when we should have “blown our own 
horn”: During one recent period, the 
United States shipped more than a 
million tons of wheat to France, but 
no mention was made of the fact in 
American broadcasts. Yet when a Rus- 
sian freighter with 5,000 tons of wheat 
docked at a French port, throngs were 
on hand to welcome it, and the Mos- 
cow radio told people all over Europe 
of the shipment. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


war abroad by not stepping up his “Voice: of America” broadcasts 


Some Americans who approve of 
the foreign information programs in 
principle do not think that the pres- 
ent set-up is effective. They believe 
the radio programs, for instance, have 
been poorly prepared and that they 
confuse rather than convince foreign 
listeners. They point to a broadcast 
reviewing a book on the Wallace fam- 
ily which praised Henry Wallace’s 
work as a farmer. The broadcast was 
made just at the time that Mr. Wallace 
was in Europe criticizing the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

What, ask these critics, are people 
supposed to think when a government- 
sponsored program praises a man who 
is not supporting the administration? 
These persons say that, in addition to 
pulling “boners” such as the Wallace 
incident, the programs are dull and 
poorly written; and that they have too 
few listeners to be of any value. 

Besides this disagreement over 
whether or not the programs have 
been able to stimulate interest and 
friendship abroad, there is sharp de- 
bate over the entire principle that is 
involved. Some people believe that 
the government should not go into the 
business of broadcasting, showing 
movies, and maintaining libraries in 
other countries under any circum- 
stances in time of peace. Others think 
such projects are not only desirable, 
but necessary in the world today. 

In the following paragraphs we 
shall present the arguments of these 
two groups. Those who oppose any 
attempt by the United States govern- 
ment to send information abroad do 
so on these grounds: 

1. Such programs may have been 
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The people are sharply divided into 
two classes at this time: The ignorant, 
illogical, prejudiced, and emotional rab- 
ble—and those who are going to vote for 
your candidate. 


* * * 


Overheard in a New York subway at 
the rush hour, as the guard was batter- 
ing the last 20 men into a car that al- 
ready held twice its capacity: “Well, one 
thing Americans will never stand for is 
regimentation.” 


x -* * 


A French prophet of gloom has the 
world folding up in August next, but 
there’s probably nothing in it, as the new 
calendars run right through to December. 


* * * 


Orator: “And I ask you: Who has done 
most to rouse the working classes?” 

Heckler: “The inventor of alarm 
clocks.” 


* * * 


An aviator has crossed the Atlantic in 
a dinner jacket, probably the first time 
oe en done by anything but a 
moth, 


It would have been better if things had 
been so arranged that an empty head, 
like an empty stomach, wouldn’t let its 
owner rest until he put something in it. 


* * * 


A veteran Arctic explorer says that 
Eskimo women are the most contented 
in the world. Well, what woman wouldn’t 
be contented, if her husband always 
brought home the dinner wrapped in a 
new set of furs? 











KETCHAM IN COLLIER'S 
“Make a desperate lunge for me. It will 
look good in the newsreels.” 
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needed during the war, but now they 
are unnecessary. Even though we 
have undertaken to halt the progress 
of communism in various parts of the 
world, we are not in a state of war, 
We are at peace, and sending propa- 
ganda overseas will create enemies. 

2. Freedom of the air is an impor- 
tant American ideal, and government- 
sponsored broadcasts do not fit in with 
this ideal. Dictatorships resort to this 
practice, and we are no better than 
they when we send abroad only infor- 
mation that our government wants for- 
eign peoples to hear. Commercial 
news services and radio are equipped 
to send impartial news to other coun- 
tries and they, not the government, 
should do the job. 


Skeptical Listeners 


8. People who live under dictator- 
ships have become skeptical of news 
that their own governments put out, 
and they are equally skeptical of gov- 
ernment-sponsored broadcasts from 
the United States. <<? 

4, Finally, we must reduce govern- 
ment expenses, The 20 or 30 million 
dollars requested annually for these 
programs may be small in comparison 
with the 4 billion which is. sought 
under the Marshall Plan. But we can 
afford to help Europe with loans only 
if we cut down on other spending. 

Americans who believe that we 
should increase our informational pro- 
grams argue as follows: 

1. Broadcasts, libraries, and movies 
are necessary if people are to know 
and understand the United States. 
During the war, enemy propaganda 
gave them entirely false ideas about 
our country. Now certain nations are 
still pouring out a torrent of misin- 
formation about us. We must speak 
for ourselves, unless we are to be to- 
tally misunderstood. 

2. It is not only the Russian govern- 
ment that is telling other nations of 
its accomplishments. Great Britain, 
France, and other major powers have 
long presented their views to countries 
all over the world. We are only catch- 
ing up with the parade when we carry 
on such programs. ~ 

3. Radio furnishes the only way by 
which we can go behind the “Iron 
Curtain” and put our views before 
the people of eastern Europe. It is 
true that there are comparatively few 
radios that pick up our broadcasts in 
those countries, but persons who have 
returned from the area say that as 
many as seven families frequently 
gather around a single radio to hear 
American programs. 

4. We would be penny wise and 
pound foolish to spend 4 billion dollars 
in rebuilding Europe if, for want of 
20 or 30 million dollars, we let other 
nations belittle our efforts, and make 
enemies for us among the very people 
we are helping. 
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Historical 
| Backgrounds 


By Harry C. Thomson 











NEW era has opened this month 
A in the history of Palestine. By 
yote of the United Nations, a plan to 
divide the country into separate Arab 
and Jewish states has been accepted, 
and the Jewish people are about to 
gain a homeland. : 

Although it is a small country 
(about the size of Maryland), Pales- 
tine has played an important role in 
world history. It contains shrines of 
three great religions—Christian, Jew- 
ish, and Mohammedan. It was the 
scene of clashes between Christians 
and Mohammedans during the era of 
the Crusades. In more recent years, 
Palestine has been of great strategic 
importance because of its oil pipelines 
and its nearness to the Suez Canal. 

But during most of its long history, 
Palestine has not enjoyed political in- 
dependence. It was conquered by the 
Roman legions before the time of 
Christ. In the 7th century it fell un- 
der the control of Arab tribes. A few 
years after the discovery of America, 
it beeame a province of Turkey. 

During the 19th century, a move- 
ment developed in Europe to open 
Palestine as a haven for persecuted 
Jews. This movement, known as 
“Zionism,” gained wide support dur- 
ing the years pre- 
ceding the first 
World War. Dur- 
ing that conflict, 
Turkey, which still 
ruled Palestine, 
joined with Ger- 
many against the 
Allies. 

As a result of her 
defeat in the war, 
Turkey lost posses- 
sion of the Holy 
Land. Just 30 years ago this month, 
Allied armies in the Near East entered 
Jerusalem and drove out the Turks. 

At that time, the British foreign 
minister, Lord Balfour, issued an im- 
portant statement. He declared that 
the British government favored the 
establishment in Palestine of “a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” 
This “Balfour Declaration,” as it is 
now known, gave great encouragement 
to Jews who wished Palestine to be- 
come a Jewish state. But it was 
strongly opposed by the Arabs. 

In 1920, after the League of Nations 
was established, Palestine was placed 
under British control as a “mandate.” 
This meant that British officials were 
to govern the country, under League 
Supervision, until it was capable of 
governing itself. ‘the rights of both 
Jews and Arabs were to be protected. 

During the years which followed, 
Jewish immigration to Palestine was 
encouraged. Large areas of farm land 
Were brought under cultivation by 
Jewish colonists. A Jewish city, Tel 
Aviv, was founded, and a Hebrew uni- 
versity was established in Jerusalem. 
But there was no real solution of the 
conflict between Arabs and Jews. 

Last April the British government 
Placed the problem before the United 
Nations. After months of careful 
Study, the General Assembly finally 
Voted to divide Palestine into separate 
Arab and Jewish states. The world is 
now watching to see whether this plan 
will bring peace to the Holy Land. 





Harry C. Thomson 








in a restaurant to give his order by punching buttons at his table. 
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NOW IT’S MECHANICAL MENUS. New “menumats” make it possible for a customer 


The selections 


are registered on a board in the kitchen, and the meal is promptly brought by a waiter. 


Science in the News 


DRUG which is to be produced 
commercially in a short time will 
bring a cure for nearly half a million 
veterans of the Pacific Theater who 
contracted malaria while serving 
abroad. Many of the veterans have 
had attacks of the disease since re- 
turning home. Used together with 
quinine, the new product will probably 
cure about 95% of these cases. 
So far, the drug has not been given 
a popular name, but is known to chem- 
ists as SN 13,274, and has passed all 
clinical tests given. In addition to 
aiding persons once afflicted with 
malaria, this drug will also be effective 
in fighting the disease in parts of the 
world where it is prevalent, 


x F ® 


Many of the lovely and fragile 
Christmas ornaments were formerly 
handmade by a skillful glassblower. 
It sometimes took as long as half an 
hour to make one glass ball. Nowa- 
days most of the ornaments are made 
by a machine which fashions hundreds 
of them in an hour. However, some of 
the more elaborate glass ornaments 
must still be made by hand. 


* x 9% 


A lightweight rubber lung, which 
can be folded up and stored in a small 
place, is proving effective in giving 
artificial respiration to victims of in- 
fantile paralysis, drowning, electric 
shock, and poisoning. It is more easily 
transported for emergency use than is 
the heavy steel tank known as the 
“iron lung.” 

* * * 


Scientists exploring the layers of 
atmosphere above the earth have dis- 
covered an amazing fact. Contrary to 
the belief that the air above the earth 
is very cold, it has been found that at 
certain heights the temperature be- 
comes extremely hot. 

In the layer nearest the earth, called 
the troposphere, there are _ rapid 
changes in temperature and weather. 

In the stratosphere, which is farther 
up, the air is very warm. At an altitude 
of 25 miles, its temperature is about 
170 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Air in the ionosphere, which is still 
higher, is thin and cold. It is be- 
lieved, though, that the temperature 
150 miles above the earth is hot. 


Two experts at the University of 
Rochester have developed a camera 
which will take pictures ten times 
faster than any previously made. Al- 
though some of the pictures produced 
with this speedy machine are blurred, 
they are still useful to scientists. 


, * * * 

A new vaccine has been developed 
which prevents pneumonia, a disease 
which took 55,000 lives last year. The 
vaccine is given by an injection in the 
skin, It is not a cure if the illness is 
already under way, but it does build up 
a 6-month immunity for people who 
have not yet taken sick. 


* * * 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
disclosed that a proving ground for 
atomic weapons is being constructed 
on Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific. Un- 
like the tests at Bikini, these experi- 
ments will be kept secret. The 145 
inhabitants of Eniwetok will be moved 
to other islands.. New installations 
‘on the atoll will include complete 
housing facilities, communication sys- 
tems, and other scientific structures. 

By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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LAYERS of the atmosphere 





| Study Guide | 


U. S. Air Force 


1. Compare the size of the Air Force 
now with its peak strength during World 
War II. ; 


2. According to General Carl Spaatz, 
how large an Air Force should the 
United States have? 


3. Why is the rate of aircraft produc- 
tion said to be even more important to 
national defense than the number of 
planes that the nation has at any given 
time? 

4. Compare present military plane pro- 
duction figures with those which General 
Spaatz and other authorities recommend. 


5. According to estimates, how many 
planes per year was Russia able to pro- 
duce at the end of World War II? 


6. Why do some people think that even 
our military officials are not asking for 
enough planes? 


7. For what reasons do some Ameri- 
cans oppose any increase in military ex- 
penditures? 





Discussion 


1. In case of another war, how do you 
think the role of the Air Force will com- 
pare in importance with that of other 
asenenee of the military service? Ex- 
plain. 


2. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you think we are now spending 
too much, too little, or about the right 
amount on the Air Force? Give reasons. 


Foreign Broadcasts 


1. Name three projects sponsored by 
the State Department as a means of 
telling other nations about the United 
States. 


2. What is Amerika? 


3. What evidence do persons who sup- 
port the programs give to show that the 
State Department’s work in this field is 
effective? 


4. List several complaints made by 
those who are critical of the programs. 


5. Do most Congressmen who have 
travelled in Europe feel that the govern- 
ment is doing too much or too little along 
this line? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it is necessary for the 
United States government to conduct 
foreign broadcasts? Why or why not? 


2. In sending news to other countries, 
should the government suppress facts 
that would tend to discredit us in the 
eyes of foreigners, or should it present 
the bad news along with the good? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. In what ways has Robert Schuman, 
the new French premier, dealt with the 
crisis which is paralyzing his country? 

2. Why do some observers feel that 
there may be trouble enforcing the UN 
decision for the partition of Palestine? 

3. Give several of the biggest news 
stories of 1947 as selected by the United 
Press. 


4. Outline the arguments for and 
against the shipment of American goods 
to Russia. 


5. What is the problem concerning the 
Navajo Indians? 


6. In what way is the background of 
the new Postmaster General unusual for 
a holder of that position? 





Outside Reading 


“We Must Sell America Abroad,” by 
Milton Lehman, Saturday Evening Post, 
November 15, 1947. Accomplishments 
and some shortcomings of the Voice of 
America. 

“Short Wave of the Future,” by Mar- 
jorie Foulkrod, Current History, July 
1947, Facts and figures on international 
broadcasting. 

“Our Next Pearl Harbor?” by Francis 
and Katharine Drake, Atlantic Monthly, 
October 1947. Our air power needs. 

“We’re Preparing for the Wrong 
War,” by Major Alexander de Seversky, 
Look, December 9, 1947. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) deadlock; 2. (c) loud and 
full; 3. (c) narrow and limited; 4. 
(b) regret; 5. (a) effective; 6. (b) 
meddlesome; 7. (a) resentment; 8. 
(c) fear. 
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Ceylon to Have Home Rule 
Under Britain’s Direction 


Island near India Will Be Governed by Native Parliament 
but the British Will Retain Military Bases 


HE island of Ceylon is becoming 

a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
According to agreements now being 
made, its relation to Great Britain 
will be similar to that of Canada and 
Australia. A Governor General is to 
represent the British King, but the 
island will in reality be governed by a 
native cabinet and parliament. Great 









Bay of Bengal 


- a 
Colombo 


Britain is keeping military bases on 
the island, and that nation is expected 
to exert more influence over Ceylonese 
foreign affairs than it exerts over 
those of the larger dominions, 
Pear-shaped Ceylon became a pos- 
session of Great Britain about 150 
years ago. Although it is only 55 
miles from the southern tip of India, 
its government and that of India have 
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Personalities in the News of 


Claude Hooper, according to a 
recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, is the most important man in 
American radio. He is not a come- 
dian, a singer, a radio official, or a 
commentator. Instead, he is director 
of a research bureau that keeps track 
of the various programs’ popularity. 
Information. gath- 
ered by his com- 
pany is sold to sub- 
scribers, including 
advertising agen- 
cies and other firms 
that work closely 
with radio. 

Hooper employs 
1550 interviewers, 
working in 36 big 
cities. These inter- 
viewers call people 
by telephone and ask, “To what radio 
program are you listening?” From 
the thousands of replies received, 
statisticians make estimates about the 
size of each program’s audience. 

These estimates, expressed in terms 
of percentages, are known as ‘“Hoop- 
eratings.” They are closely watched 
by radio speakers and performers, 
sponsors, and operators. 

Comedians and other entertainers 
need high Hooperatings in order to 
get good contracts with sponsors. If 
the rating of an entertainment pro- 
gram falls, that program is in danger 
of being discontinued or of receiving 
less money from its sponsors. 

Many people connected with radio 
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Hooper 


long been separate. The natives have 
had some representation in Ceylon’s 
government for a number of years. 

In area, this tropical island is a 
little larger than West Virginia. Its 
beautiful mountains, deep valleys, and 
dense jungles have caused it to be 
given such a poetic name as “green 
and glorious garden of the sky.” 

The island’s 6 million inhabitants 
represent a mixture of races. About 
two-thirds of the people belong to the 
Singhalese race, which entered Ceylon 
long before the time of Christ. The 
Singhalese are distinguished by an un- 
usual type of dress. Both men and 
women wear long, skirt-like garments. 

Additional groups on the island in- 
clude Moors—probably the descend- 
ants of Arab traders—and a number 
of races from parts of southern Asia. 
There are also several thousand Brit- 
ishers and other Europeans, who own 
much of the land and a great many 
businesses. 

Centuries ago the Singhalese had a 
great civilization on the island. Im- 
pressive palaces and temples were 
constructed. An elaborate irrigation 
system was built in a dry portion of 
eastern Ceylon. A long series of wars 
and invasions finally brought the 
ancient glory to an end, but massive 
ruins remain to attract scientists. 

The island does not have much 
manufacturing industry. Most of its 
people work on farms and plantations. 
Tea is the leading crop. About 200 





charge that the Hooper system does 
not measure program popularity ac- 
curately. The industry seems to be 
accepting Hooperatings, though, as 
the best gauge of listener satisfaction 
yet in use. As long as it continues 
to do so, Mr. Hooper will remain a 
powerful figure in the field of radio. 


+. So 


Jesse Donaldson, the new Post- 
master General, is rapidly becoming 
accustomed to his duties as head of 
the world’s biggest 
business—the U. S. 
Post Office Depart- 
ment. As a ¢ca- 
reer man who has 
worked in the 
postal service for 
40 years, he is par- 
ticularly well quali- 
fied for the Cabinet 
post to which he 
was appointed by 
President Truman. 
His appointment marks the first time 
in recent history that a career worker 
has been chosen for this position. 
Usually, the position of Postmaster 
General is given to the political cam- 
paign manager of the party in power. 

As a young man Mr. Donaldson was 
a postal clerk and a letter carrier in 
his home state of Illinois. Later he 
became a post office inspector and then 
went up through the ranks to reach 
his present position. As an inspector 
he was stationed for some years in 
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THE PORT OF COLOMBO, capital city of Ceylon 


million pounds of it are shipped 
abroad every year. Other plantation 
products sold to foreign countries in- 
clude rubber, coffee, coconuts, and 
spices. The jungles furnish valuable 
varieties of wood, such as ebony. In 
the mountains are found gold and 
precious stones, and there is a great 
deal of pearl fishing along the coast. 

The people raise rice for home con- 
sumption, but many food products are 
bought from other lands. Ceylon also 
buys coal, clothing, and machinery 
from abroad. 

Numerous religions are represented 
in Ceylon, but the island is particu- 
larly known as a center of Buddhism. 
It has a number of important Bud- 
dhist shrines. The town of Kandy, 
scene of many fantastic ceremonies 
and processions, has a temple which 
is said to contain one of Buddha’s 
teeth. 





Kansas City where he had a slight ac- 
quaintance with Harry Truman. As 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
he has often gone before Congres- 
sional committees in recent years to 
present the views of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Donaldson considers himself a 
Democrat, but his Congressional ap- 
pearances have won him the respect 
of both parties. His selection as Post- 
master General became possible when 
Robert Hannegan resigned that post 
to become president of the St. Louis 
Cardinals baseball organization. 

A big, robust man with blue eyes 
and greying hair, Mr. Donaldson is 
62 years old and has three grand- 
children. As a hobby the new Post- 
master General collects—quite appro- 
priately—postage stamps. 


x * * 


Ana Pauker, Rumania’s Foreign 
Minister, is today one of the leading 
political figures of the Balkans. The 
first woman in history to direct a na- 
tion’s foreign policy, she is one of 
Stalin’s most trusted lieutenants in 
southeastern Europe. 

Mrs. Pauker (then Ana Rabinsohn) 
was born of humble parents in Bucha- 
rest. As a young woman she studied 
medicine and for a short time taught 
school. Most of her life, however, has 
been devoted to Communist activities. 
She has spent about 15 years in 
exile or in underground Communist 
action and has served six years in 
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Although Ceylonese politics seem 
peaceful beside that of nearby India, 
there is a great deal of bitter feeling 
between laborers and wealthy planta 
tion owners, among different races 
and among various religious groups, 
Despite these antagonisms, native and 
British officials in the government 
have done quite well in building roads 
and establishing schools. 
Colombo is Ceylon’s capital city an@ 
main commercial seaport. Duri 
World War II, however, the harbor of 
Trincomalee became an _ important 
military base for nations fighting 
against Japan. 
By THomas K. MYER ~ 
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A new railway service will soon link} 
Stockholm, Sweden, and istanbul, Tur 
key. The train will be called the Bale™ 
Orient Express. It will pass thro 
seven countries. 


Today 


prison for her political activities. A 
an underground worker she met and 
married Marcel Pauker, a Communist 
engineer and journalist. 

In 1935 Mrs. Pauker was wounded 
twice and arrested when police broke 
up a forbidden meeting. Imprisoned, 
she later went to Russia in an e& 
change of prisoners. After spending) 
most of the war years in Russia, Mrs 
Pauker returned to her native country” 
in 1944 and became the head of the 
Rumanian Communist Party. ; 

Her high position in party ci 
is unquestioned. She is a personal 
friend of Stalin, and is one of # 
group which helped to set up @ 
international Ca 
munist organiza 
tion a few month 
ago. Her appoint 
ment as Foreig 
Minister cami 
when the Commit 
nists decided & 
take over complet 
control of Ruma 
nia’s governmell 

Estimates plae 
Mrs. Pauker’s ag 
anywhere from 51 to 63. She 
rather a large woman with a dete? 
mined chin, dark grey eyes, and © 
booming voice. Her husband disap 
peared early in the war, her son is! 
the Rumanian Army, while two daug 
ters are still in school. Mrs. Paukt 
is a vigorous orator and frequen 
addresses party meetings. 
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